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Looking Back 








By Walter E. Myer _ 








VERY year is a link in a chain 

which, when completed, will be 
your life. You have already welded a 
number of links. One of them you have 
just finished. Are you satisfied with it? 
If all the links which you fashion are 
like the one labeled “1952,” what kind of 
chain will you have? What kind of 
life? 

How much real progress have you 
made since January 1952? Have you 
learned since then to organize your time 
better; to study more efficiently? Did 
you acquire useful information last 
year in such fields as mathematics, me- 
chanics, home economics, science, liter- 
ature, history, or current affairs? 

As a result of all that you learned, 
have your days become more interest- 
ing? Do you have more to talk about 
when you engage in conversation? Did 
you acquire knowledge which will help 
you in some vocation, or which will 
make you a better citizen? Are you 
reading more than you did for pleasure 
or for information? 

If you can answer “yes” to these ques- 
tions, you did well with the year 1952. 
Your job is to go on with the good 
work of gaining a well-rounded educa- 
tion. If the answer is “no,” the year 
that has just been finished is a poor link 
You need to repair the 

to do some careful 


in your chain. 
weaknesses and 
thinking about the immediate future. 

But efficiency is not the only goal 
in life. Character is also essential. 
Be reliable, friendly, unselfish, and co- 
operative. Banish unkind words and 
thoughtless acts which produce discord 
or unhappiness in the home or school or 
neighborhood. Find out how to live 
pleasantly and successfully without mar- 
ring the pleasure of others. 

Be a good citizen of your community, 
your country, the 
world. These are 
troubled times 
through which we 
are passing. Diffi- 
cult and dangerous 
problems rise be- 
fore us. The help 
of all is needed if 
we are to find the 
road to peace. 


Walter E. Myer 


You may feel that 
these hectic times demand spectacular 
action rather than quiet, painstaking ap- 
plication. But do not be impatient. By 
working to make yourself an efficient, 
cooperative citizen, you are best pre- 
paring yourself for the trying times that 
may lie ahead. 

You need not, cannot, weld the chain 
of life together in a few brief months, 
but you can make of 1953 a link which 
will serve as a pattern for all the years 
to come. Human beings are, to a large 
extent, creatures of habit. Once they 
get started on the right path, they do 
not have a hard time staying on it. The 
most difficult task is getting started, 
and the sooner one does it, the easier it 
will be for him. 





MILLER-——BLACK STAR 


PARIS, France’s capital, is a busy city with about 3,000,000 people 


Outlook for Franee 


Ally of U. S. Faces Big Problems at Home and Abroad. 


Should 


We Continue to Give Her Large-scale Assistance? 


RANCE faces big problems in 1953. 

During the coming months, her 
leaders will seek the answers to these 
questions: 

How can France raise her living 
standards? Should Germany become 
a military partner of the western na- 
tions? How can the war in Indochina 
be brought to a successful conclusion? 
How serious are the disturbances in 
Morocco and Tunisia, the territories 


which France controls in North 
Africa? 
U. S. officials are as anxious as 


French leaders to bring these prob- 
lems to a speedy solution. We have a 
big stake in France, for that country 
is one of the key nations to the defense 
system we are building in Western 
Europe, and the French are also fight- 
ing the communist threat in Asia. 
Anything that holds France back will 
weaken the world defenses against 
communist aggression. 

It is nothing new for the French to 
be confronted by critical problems. 
Ever since the end of World War II, 
France and her 42 million people have 
gone through one crisis after another. 

When that conflict ended in 1945, 
much of France was in ruins. More 
than 165,000 factories had been de- 
stroyed. Railroad lines had _ been 
bombed. Many towns were in rubble. 
Inflation was running wild, and the 


French communists clamored to take 
over the government. 

But with U. S. help, France re- 
covered from the war. Under the 
European Recovery Program we sup- 
plied almost 2 billion dollars’, worth of 
farm equipment, coal, oil, industrial 
machinery, and other goods to that 
nation. War-devastated areas were 
rebuilt. Within a few years, crop out- 
put and factory production topped 
prewar levels. Moreover, as the coun- 
try got on its feet, the communist 
threat within France subsided. 

The French are getting along today 
much better than they were right after 
the war, yet financial problems are still 
acute. Inflation has been extreme. 
For example, a pair of shoes that cost 
75 francs in 1938 today costs 3,000 
francs. Before World War II a man’s 
hat cost 35 francs, but today it costs 
2,000. The price of milk is 14 times 
greater now than it was 14 years ago. 

Inflation has been slowed down in 
the past two or three years, but the 
cost of living as a whole has gone up 
34 per cent since the Korean War 
broke out. The present government 
has tried to juggle prices and wages 
to get them into a satisfactory rela- 
tionship, but many feel that it may 
take far more drastic steps to bring 
a permanent solution to the problem. 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Congress Begins 
Another Session 


Republicans Control Senate and 
House of Representatives 


by Slender Margins 


HE new, Republican-controlled 83rd 

Congress held its first meeting on 
Saturday, January 3. As is always 
the case, a great mountain of work 
lies ahead of the lawmakers, but this 
year they probably will be a little 
slower than usual in getting started 
on it. The reason for their delay is 
that Dwight Eisenhower doesn’t take 
office as President until January 20. 
Not much headway can be made on 
legislation until Ike gives some details 
about the new laws that he wants Con- 
gress to pass. 

The two major parties are quite 
evenly divided in Congress this year. 
Republican control depends on a slim 
margin, as the following figures show. 

Senate. There are 48 Republicans, 
47 Democrats, and 1 “Independent Re- 
publican.” The Independent is Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, who with- 
drew from the Republican camp shortly 
before the election took place last 
November. 

Morse says he will vote Republican 
whenever the Senate divides strictly 
along party lines. This gives the 
Republicans a _ total of 49 votes 
(against the Democrats’ 47) and en- 
ables them to “‘control the Senate.” In 
other words, they can put their men in 
committee chairmanships and other 
important posts. Also, they will have 
a majority of members on each Senate 
committee. 

Richard Nixon, Republican, will pre- 
side over the Senate after he becomes 
Vice President of the United States on 
January 20. Until then, Democrat 
Alben Barkley holds the gavel. Neither 
man can vote except in case of a tie. 

House of Representatives. It has 
221 Republicans, 212 Democrats, 1 
Independent, and 1 vacancy. The 


Republicans’ majority in the House— 
even though slender—enables them to 
furnish the Speaker, or chairman, and 
to select the various committee heads, 
(Continued on page 6) 
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France’s Outlook 


(Concluded from page 1) 


For one thing, industrial production 
must be boosted far above its present 
level, for shortages of various kinds 
of products have caused consumers to 
compete vigorously for the available 
supply and thus bid up the prices. 

One of the reasons why France has 
not been able to solve its financial 
problem is the constant turnover in 
governments. France’s chief execu- 
tive (premier) can hold office only as 
long as he keeps the support of a 
majority of the Assembly. The pre- 
miership has changed hands almost 
a dozen times in the past six years. 
No chief executive can stay in power 
long enough to draw up and carry out 
a long-range program. 


FRENCH SOLDIERS testing a ba- 
zooka for close-range use against tanks 


With all its instability, the French 
government has managed to follow a 
middle-of-the-road course. Neither the 
communists, who want close ties with 
Russia, nor Charles de Gaulle, whose 
critics claim that he wants to estab- 
lish a dictatorial government, have 
been able to get into power. France 
has remained a democracy and has 
worked closely with the U. S., Britain, 
and other anti-communist nations. 

Though France is somewhat smaller 
than Texas, she is the largest country 
in area in Western Europe and second 
largest (to Italy) in population. She 
is playing a leading role in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. She 
now has an army of 900,000 troops. 

Some critics of France feel that 
the country has dragged its heels in 
making its contribution to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The French deny this contention. 
They say that they are doing the best 
they can in view of the serious prob- 
lems that face them in their foreign 
affairs. Let us look at some of these 
problems. 

Germany. One of the important 
new developments in Europe is the 
European Defense Community. This 
organization, now in the planning 
stage, is to be made up of military 
from France, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. The purpose be- 
hind this proposed cooperative ar- 
rangement is to permit Germany to 
contribute to the defense of Western 
Europe without joining NATO. 

U. S. leaders feel that it is vitally 
important that the European Defense 
Community become an effective mili- 
tary group as soon as possible. There- 
fore, they are somewhat discouraged 
by the fact that many French leaders 
are reluctant to give final approval 
to the six-nation force. 

3ehind this attitude is France’s old 
fear of Germany. When German 
armies overran France in 1940, it was 
the third time in 70 years that such 


forces 


an invasion had taken place. French 
leaders fear that to give Germany a 
part in the European Defense Com- 
munity might be the first step in Ger- 
many’s again becoming an aggressive 
power. 

U. S. leaders believe that the French 
attitude is unwise. They say: “If we 
are to build up a strong defensive 
force against Russia and her satellites, 
we must make use of German man- 
power. The best approach is through 
a common army under the European 
Defense Community, for then German 
troops will be under close control. Is 
it not better to do this than to permit 
Germany to rearm by herself?” 

Our leaders are hopeful that the 
French will support our position. 

Indochina. In many respects, this 
Far Eastern land is the number one 
troublespot for France. If the French 
could successfully conclude the war 
in Indochina, they say that they then 
could solve many of the other prob- 
lems that confront them. 

The French ruled Indochina for 
many years prior to World War II, 
at which time the Japanese took it 
over. After the war the Indochinese 
demanded their independence, and the 
communists seized upon the occasion 
to try to get in power. The French 
gave the states of Indochina almost 
complete independence, but they have 
been fighting there since 1946 to keep 
the new native governments from fall- 
ing under communist control. 

‘The conflict in Indochina, like that 
in Korea, has been costly in lives and 
money. More than 28,000 members 
of the French Army have been killed 
or are missing in action in Indochina 
as compared to almost 34,000 Ameri- 
cans killed or missing in Korea. 
France has spent more than 4 billion 
dollars in the Indochinese war as 
compared to U. S. spending of from 
12 to 13 billions in Korea. Since we 
have a population more than 31% times 
that of France, her war casualties are 
proportionately much higher’ than 
ours. Moreover, while we have spent 
a little more than three times as much 
in Korea as France has in Indochina, 
our national income is about 8 times 
greater than hers. 

We have given substantial help to 
France in the Indochina conflict. But 
French leaders have indicated that 
we may be called upon to give addi- 
tional aid if the war is to be pursued 
to its conclusion. Otherwise, the 
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PICTORIAL view of France. 


(Luxembourg is usually spelled with an ou, but 


the o is often omitted as on above map.) 


French have indicated, the day may 
come when they will be forced to with- 
draw from Southeast Asia. 

North Africa. Latest trouble spots 
for France are the North African ter- 
ritories of Tunisia and Morocco. 
France has controlled both areas for 
many years, and the natives are seek- 
ing a greater degree of independence. 
Violence has occurred, ard French 
troops are patrolling both areas. 

The claims of the natives for more 
independence have come before the 
United Nations despite French oppo- 
sition. The French declare that the 
North African incidents are not the 
UN’s business, and that UN action 
would be interference in domestic af- 
fairs. The United States favored 
UN discussion of the issue, though we 
feel that the French and North Afri- 
cans should work out the final solution. 

Our officials fear that the North 
African disturbances may have seri- 
ous long-range effects. Many of the 
natives of Morocco and Tunisia are 
Arabs, and the Arab lands of the Mid- 
dle East are sympathetic to the na- 
tives’ claims for more independence. 
We want to keep the Arab nations 
friendly to us in the world struggle 
between democracy and communism. 

To solve the difficult problems that 
confront her in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa will take forethought and 
statesmanship on the part of France. 
It will take large sums of money, too, 
if France is to become a strong mem- 
ber of the alliance against commu- 
nism. France has already asked for 
additional aid from the United States. 

Some Americans feel that we should 
not continue to give France the large- 
scale aid she has had in the past. They 
argue as follows: 

“France should buckle down and 
help herself more and not look to the 
United States for the money she needs 
for defense. The United States is 
spending about 66 per cent of its 
budget for defense today, but France 
is only spending about 40 per cent of 
its budget for defense purposes. She 
should allot more of her budget for 
defense and less for other purposes. 

“Today the U. S. is spending about 
$330 a year for defense for each one 
of its citizens, as compared to about 
$82 a year per individual being spent 


in France on defense. Thus, it does 
not appear that France is making 
anything like as great a military con- 
tribution as we are. 

“Then, too, while we are sending 
the young men we draft to fight in 
Korea, the French are not sending 
their draftees to Indochina, but are 
sending only their career army men. 
The French have only about 200,000 
soldiers in Indochina, while we have 
about 515,000 troops in the Far East 
—that is, in Korea and at supporting 
bases in Japan. Before we give addi- 
tional aid to France, we should re- 
quire that she contribute more money 
and fighting men to the anti-Soviet 
defense force.” 


In Favor of Aid 


Other Americans feel that France 
deserves continued large-scale aid for 
at least another year. They put forth 
these views: 

“France is bearing a heavy burden 
today, and merits our support and aid. 
We have never approved universal’mil- 
itary training in the United States, 
yet France requires every youth to 
have 18 months of military training at 
the age of 20. 

“Moreover, with his limited income, 
the average French citizen finds it 
every bit as burdensome to pay the 
taxes for defense as does the average 
American. Remember that the aver- 
age per capita income in the United 
States is about $1,580 a year, while 
in France it is only about $600. 

“About 22 per cent of the French 
forces are in Indochina today, while 
only 14 per cent of the U. S. troops 
are in the Far East, which includes 
both Korea and Japan. France has 
suffered proportionately larger losses 
of life in Indochina than has the U. S. 
in Korea. Certainly Americans are 
better off and are enjoying higher 
living standards today than are the 
French despite our big defense costs. 
It will be in our best interests to give 
France considerable support in bearing 
her present burdens.” 

It is certain that we shall help 
France out during the coming year. 
Just how much that assistance will 
total, though, remains for Congress 
and President-elect Eisenhower to 
decide. 
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Science News 











HOSE who claim that winters are 

not as cold as they used to be and 
that summers are warmer will be 
interested in some recent evidence 
which supports this theory. 

Two years ago a group of Danish 
scientists issued a report stating that 
our climate is getting warmer. In 
addition, an American seientist re- 
ported to the Smithsonian Institution 
that, on the basis of 16,000 measure- 
ments made in Chile, enough extra 
sunlight has been pouring upon the 
earth to affect the climate. 

Other evidence that the earth is 
warming up is found in the fact that 
sub-zero temperatures occur only half 
as frequently in northern cities as 
they did 75 years ago. Eskimos are 
now catching and eating cod, a fish 
that they never saw before 1900. 

In Iceland and the higher latitudes 
of Norway, farmers are growing bar- 
ley in soil that used to be frozen for 
seven months of the year. Ships are 
able to sail the White Sea and the 
Gulf of Bothnia three or four weeks 
longer in winter than they did in the 


past. 
x * x 


An expedition will soon leave for 
South America to study the vast high- 
way system built by the Inca Indians 
centuries ago’across the face of South 
America. During their two year stay, 
the scientists hope to reconstruct the 
ancient Inca civilization as it developed 
along these roads. 

The Incas built 10,000 miles of roads 
which ran in two parallel branches as 
far south as Argentina and Chile and 
as far north as Colombia. The roads 

were used only by foot traffic as the 
‘ Incas had no vehicles of any kind. 
Their messengers could travel 1500 
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TEN MILES UP, but.still on the 


ground. The General Electric Com- 
pany uses this chamber to test fuel 
pumps for jet planes. The chamber can 
produce conditions as they would be at 
high altitudes. 


miles along the roads in four days by 
running in relays. 

One branch of the road goes across 
the broiling coastal deserts of Peru. 
Another threads through the peaks of 
the Andes, 13,000 feet high. The Incas 
let nothing stand in their way in con- 
structing the roads: If a road came to 
a chasm, they built a rope suspension 
bridge; if it came to a mountain, the 
Inca engineers either tunneled through 
it (without explosives) or cut steps 
out of a rock over the mountain. When 
they came to a lake, they crossed it by 
pontoons made of balsa. 

These roads were the best in the 
world for 800 years until Napoleon 
rebuilt the ancient Roman roads in 
Europe. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


VENEZUELA has extensive supplies of oi] and high-grade iron ore 


Oil-Rich Venezuela 


South American Country with Great Mineral Wealth Has Been 


Going Through Some Serious Election Trouble 


1* the South American country of 
Venezuela, government officials still 
haven’t released many details about the 
election that was held late last month. 
In fact, they probably will never do so. 

About five years ago, a group of 
army officers took control of the gov- 
ernment by force. They ruled the 
country until about two months ago, 
at which time an election was held. 
When it appeared that their opponents 
were winning, the military leaders 
clamped a censorship on all election 
news and then installed one of their 
own men—Colonel Marcos Perez Jimé- 
nez—as “temporary President.” Most 
observers felt that the Colonel would 
not voluntarily give up his new office. 

The present government probably 
will have reasonably friendly relations 
with other lands of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The United States is particu- 
larly interested in Venezuela because 
that small country on the shore of the 
Caribbean has rich deposits of oil and 
of iron ore. Venezuela is already 
among the world’s principal oil-pro- 
ducing nations, and its iron resources 
are being rapidly developed. 

Companies from the United States 
and other outside countries are play- 
ing a big part in working the oil fields 
and iron deposits, but they employ 
many Venezuelans. Development of 
the nation’s mineral resources, it is 
hoped, will eventually help her people 
to become more prosperous than they 
are today. 

Petroleum is Venezuela’s main ex- 
port. By selling oil and iron to the 
United States and other foreign coun- 
tries, she earns enough money to buy 
considerable goods from abroad. Ma- 
chinery and textiles are among her 
leading purchases. 

Food is another, for even though 
most of her people are farmers Vene- 
zuela’s agriculture has not been able 
to keep pace with the needs of her 
growing population. The South Amer- 
ican nation now has about 5 million 
people, in an area approximately one 
third larger than that of Texas. 

Venezuela possesses a variety of geo- 
graphical regions. There are lofty 
mountains to contrast with broad, 
grassy plains. There is the famous 


Orinoco River, flowing most of its 
1,500 miles through forest land that 
has scarcely been explored except by 
Indians. 

In the southeast are plateaus and 
highlands which, compared with the 
coastal regions, have few inhabitants. 
It is in the coastal areas that most 
people live. They engage in fishing 
and gold mining, in addition to farm- 
ing and working in oil fields. 

Located in western Venezuela is 
Lake Maracaibo, a body of water 
nearly as large as Lake Ontario. Most 
of the nation’s known petroleum de- 
posits are near its shores. 

The capital of Venezuela is Caracas, 
a city of about 350,000. Founded in 
1567, it is one of the oldest cities in 
the Western Hemisphere. Caracas is 
famous as the birthplace of Simon 
Bolivar, one of South America’s great- 
est heroes, who did much to liberate 
the continent from Spain. Because of 
this, Caracas has been called the 
“cradle of South American independ- 
ence.” 





Readers Say— 











We have many natural resources in 
our country, but they are limited in 
quantity. I believe we frequently waste 
nature’s wealth through careless prac- 
tices. It is important for us to tighten 
our conservation programs. 

ANN HOouMIEL, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


I think we are spending too much 
money on foreign aid. Of course, I be- 
lieve it’s all right for us to help some 
countries that are in dire need of as- 
sistance, but our aid programs have gone 
too far. A number of nations getting 
help from us are depending too much on 
Uncle Sam and are not doing enough on 
their own to improve their lot. Let’s 
give our aid programs a good going over 
this year to see where they can be re- 
duced. Jay EUGENE BLACK, 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


This would be a bad time for us to cut 
down on our overseas aid programs. 
Many of our friends abroad are ap- 
proaching the point where they may be 
able to stand on their own feet. If we 
cut off our aid now, our past years of 
efforts to rebuild other countries may be 
lost. Some of these lands may then be- 
come too weak to resist communism. 

PATRICIA YEQUHART, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* 


I was very much interested in your 
story on the two-party system. I agree 
with the view that we should continue to 
have two, rather than more, big political 
groups. Actually, the various opinions 
of most Americans are well represented 
in the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties. Besides, there would be con- 
stant bickering among party leaders and 
very little cooperation among their repre- 
sentatives in Congress under a multi- 
party system. Bruce WHITCOMB, 

Pasco, Washington 


* 


Your historicals are of particular in- 
terest to me. These articles give an 
excellent background of issues we study 
in our classes. Mary ANN CAPONE, 

Secaucus, New Jersey 


* 


As a high school student, I feel we 
should take immediate steps to improve 
our elementary schools. Many schools 
in our county are badly overcrowded. 
I believe the same situation is true of 
schools in other areas. Certainly a na- 
tion as wealthy as ours could and should 
increase its expenditures for education. 

ORVILLE LICHTHANDT, 
Elgin, Illinois 














| Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The girl’s heroism was extolled 
(écks-téle’d) by everyone. (a) soon 
forgotten (b) rewarded (c) exagger- 
ated (d) highly praised. 


2. The people of Russia are a heter- 
ogeneous (hét-ér-6-jé’né-iis) group. (a) 
mixed and dissimilar (b) happy and 
gay (c) closely knit (d) tragic. 


3. His plan was too nebulous (néb’- 
ii-lis) to be accepted. (a) complicated 
(b) simple (c) vague (d) detailed. 


4. The student gave a laconic (li- 
kén‘ic) reply. (a) lengthy (b) brief 
(c) elaborate (d) humorous. 


5. The boy was obstreperous (db- 


strép’ér-iis). (a) polite (b) natural 
(c) strange (d) boisterous. 


6. He was incarcerated (in-kir’sér- 
a-téd) for his offense. (a) arrested 
(b) imprisoned (c) ordered to stand 
trial (d) fined. 


7. The women’s remarks were cap- 
tious (kap’shiis). (a) hastily made 
(b) excessively critical (c) harsh and 
unpleasant (d) captivating. 


8. The two industries decided to 
amalgamate (ih-mil’gih-mat). (a) 
join forces (b) close down (c) expand 
(d) build airplanes. 


Senate comes from the Latin word 
senex, “old.” Rome was governed by 
two groups of lawmakers, one of which 
was composed of elderly men known 
for their wisdom. It was called the 
senatus, “the council of old men.” Our 
founding fathers borrowed the term 
to describe the upper house of Con- 
gress, but many of our senators are 
not old men. 
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The Story of the Week 


Israel’s Future 


“Peace,” a Jewish leader recently 
said, “is what Israel most in 
1953 and in the years following.” He 
added, “If we have peace, we will be 
able te: iron out our other problems 
in time.” 

Under its President, Itzhak 
Ben-Zvi, Israel is looking forward to 
a bright future. Ben-Zvi was chosen 
last month by the Knesset, or parlia- 
ment, to fill the job left vacant by the 
late President Chaim Weizmann. Both 
Weizmann and Ben-Zvi devoted their 
lives to the task of setting up a na- 
tional homeland for the Jews. 
biggest problems have to 
do with housing shortages, high food 
prices, and some unemployment. Most 
of these difficulties are the result of the 
rapid population increase in the Near 
Eastern land. With over 1,700,000 
people, Israel now has more than twice 
as many inhabitants as it had in 1948 

the year the Jewish state was estab- 
lished. 

Moreover, Israel has been living un- 
with its Arab 
neighbors ever since the United Na- 


wants 


new 


Israel’s 


der an uneasy peace 
tions was able to stop the fighting 
between the two sides in January, 
1949. The Arabs, who claim the land 
on which Israel stands, fought the 
Jewish nation every step of the way. 


AFL and CIO 


Will the nation’s biggest labor or- 
ganizations—the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL) and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO)—suc- 
ceed in combining forces this year? 
The two groups, which have a com- 
bined membership of 14 million work- 
Ef- 
forts to reunite them have failed thus 


ers, went separate ways in 1936. 


far. 

Now, AFL head George Meany, and 
CIO chief Walter Reuther are making 
new attempts to unite the two organi- 
They begin talks along this 
line in a short time. 

Reuther, the 45-year-old CIO presi- 


zations. 


dent, began his career as a labor leader 
soon after he quit high school at the 
age of 15. A machinist by trade, he 
became head of the big United Auto 
Workers, a CIO member, in 1946. Last 
month, he was named president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
succeeding the late Philip Murray. 
Meany, now 58 years old, has de- 
voted most of his life to union activi- 


A KOREAN GIRL, 15-year-old Marcia 
Kim, is happily in school at Beatrice, 
Nebraska. American G.I.’s put up money 
for Marcia’s education. 
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ISRAEL’S PRESIDENT Itzhak Ben- 
Zvi. He recently succeeded the late 
Chaim Weizmann, one of the founders 
of the infant nation. 
ties. Soon after he finished his ap- 
prenticeship as a plumber, he became 
a union leader in New York. In 1940, 
he was named secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL, and late in November, after 
the death of William Green who had 
long served as AFL chief, Meany be- 
came president of the organization. 


Parade of Presidents 


In about two weeks, President-elect 
Dwight Eisenhower will stand on the 
steps of the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., and repeat the Presidential oath 
of office. A few minutes later, he will 
become the 33rd man to hold the na- 
tion’s highest elective office. 

Ten of those who took the Presi- 
dential oath, like Eisenhower, were 
generals. About 17 of them were law- 
yers by profession. Only five of our 
Presidents were neither generals nor 
lawyers. The exceptions are Theodore 
Roosevelt, Warren Harding, Harry 
Truman—all of whom studied some 
law but were not lawyers—Andrew 
Johnson, and Herbert Hoover. John- 
son was a tailor, and Hoover was an 
engineer. 

Ike is the 14th Republican President. 
Nine of our former Chief Executives 
Democrats. Only three men— 
William Henry Harrison, James Bu- 
chanan, and Zachary Taylor—topped 
age (62) when first 


were 


Eisenhower in 
sworn into office. 


South of the Border 


Many of our neighbors to the south 
face a difficult year as 1953 opens. 
Last year, some of these countries lost 
ground in the fight for democratic gov- 
ernment at home. 

Venezuela held an election for a na- 
tional body that supposed to 
choose a president and write a new 
constitution for the country. How- 
ever, the nation’s government, headed 
by three military men from 1948 until 
late last year, appears to have disre- 
garded the election’s outcome by choos- 
ing one of its own members as presi- 
dent. The man chosen as chief execu- 
tive is Colonel Marcos Perez Jimenez. 


was 


Cuba’s government was taken over 
in a short revolution by Fulgencio 
Batista last spring. Batista had taken 
power by force once before in 1933. 

Bolivia was rocked by a _ revolu- 
tion last spring in which Victor Paz 


Estenssoro took control of the South 
American land. Later, his government 
seized the country’s important tin 
mines, formerly held by foreign firms. 

Argentina continued to live under 
the dictatorial rule of Juan Peron. 

Chile elected a new President, Gen- 
eral Carlos Ibanez. Ibanez won his 
post in a free election and appears to 
be following democratic ways. 

Mexico and Uruguay are among the 
few lands south of our border whose 
governments became more democratic 
in 1952. In one of Mexico’s freest 
and most peaceful elections, Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines was elected president. 
Uruguay abolished its office of the 
presidency and set up a nine-man coun- 
cil modeled after the government of 
democratic Switzerland. 


Dimes Needed 


By joining the March of Dimes, 
everyone can get into the fight against 
polio. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis is now conducting 
its 1953 campaign for funds to combat 
this disease. 

Last year, the Foundation reports, 
polio struck some 55,000 Americans— 
the worst polio year in our history. 
Some 3 out of every 4 victims of the 
dread disease were children under 16 
years of age. 

There is a brighter side to this pic- 
ture. Three-fourths of all polio victims 
now recover with only slight perma- 
nent injuries, or none at all. About 
1 out of 12 persons afflicted by polio 
today dies as compared with 1 out of 
4 persons for a similar group 40 years 
ago. 

Now, the Foundation, with the help 
of the American Red Cross, plans to 
launch a big anti-polio drive in 1953. 
Children living in areas hit by the 
disease will be injected with a serum 
which was tried experimentally with 
good results last year. The Founda- 
tion is seeking funds to carry out this 
and other programs to fight polio. 


Mighty Everest 


British and Swiss mountain climb- 
ers are vying for the honor of being 
first to reach the top of lofty Mt. 
Everest. English scalers, equipped 
with special oxygen equipment, hope 
to climb to the mountain’s top next 
spring. Swiss climbers will make an- 
other try at conquering mighty Ever- 
est at a later date. 
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NEW WAC COMMANDER, Colonel 
Irene Galloway. She takes office this 
month as head of the women’s branch 
of the United States Army. 
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NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Thus far, no one is known to have 
reached the top of the 514-mile-high 
peak. Swiss scalers came within a 
very short distance of their goal a few 
weeks ago, but were forced back by bad 
weather and the thin air on the moun- 
tain’s heights. 

Mt. Everest stands majestically on 
the border between India’s northern 
neighbor of Nepal, and communist- 
ruled Tibet. Believed to be the world’s 
highest mountain, it is surrounded by 
other lofty peaks of the Himalayan 
Range. 


Words Used in Congress 


The following terms are frequently 
used in connection with the work done 
on Capitol Hill: 

Legislative calendar. Each house of 
Congress has two or more calendars 
on which bills are listed for the law- 
makers’ consideration. 

Quorum. The minimum number of 
senators and representatives required 
to carry on lawmaking work is called 
a “quorum.” Forty-nine senators must 
be present in the Senate and 218 rep- 
resentatives are needed in the House 
to vote on measures. 

Roll call. This refers to Congres- 
sional balloting under which each law- 
maker’s name is called, and his “yes” 
or “no” vote on a bill is recorded. 

Viva voce. This means voting by 
voice in Congress. 

Statute. Another name for a law 
passed by Congress. 

Rider. One or more members of 
Congress may want a certain measure 
adopted, but think it could not win 
approval by itself. Hence they tack 
it on a popular bill, hoping it will ride 
through Congress on the latter’s coat- 
tails. 

Filibuster. Senate members, if not 
numerous enough to defeat a bill, may 


tty to postpone its consideration by 


making lengthy speeches. Known as 
a “filibuster,” this device can be used 
only in the Senate because House rules 
limit the time for debate. 

Closure. A “closure” rule can be 
adopted by the senators to limit the 
speaking time allowed to each member. 
However, two-thirds of all 96 senators 
must agree to apply this rule before it 
can take effect. 
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Caucus. This is a closed meeting 
held by members of a party in Congress 
when they want to select their leaders 
or decide other important party mat- 
ters. 

Seniority. A rule which gives most 
of the key positions in Congress to 
those who have served the longest in 
that body. 

Constituents. To members of Con- 
gress, this term means the voters back 
home. 

Pocket veto. Those bills which Con- 
gress passes within the last 10 days 
of its meetings (Sundays and holidays 
not included) do not become law if the 
President takes no action on them. 
This is known as a “pocket veto.” 

Conference. When the House and 
Senate pass different bills on the same 
subject, a special committee represent- 
ing both houses goes into conference 
to try to iron out the differences and 
reach an agreement. 


To Promote Safety 


“Every Driver a Safe Driver,” is 
the motto of a new Drivers’ Club at 
Wyandotte High School in Kansas 
City, Kansas. The club was organized 
by a group of students to make teen- 
age motorists safety conscious. Any 
Wyandotte student who drives a car 
may join the club. But before he is 
admitted, his driving record is care- 
fully checked. The club members want 
to make sure that theirs is a safe club. 

Among other things, the students 
plan to provide windshield stickers 
with safe driving rules printed on 
them for all members. Cars are to be 
checked frequently to see that they 
meet minimum safety requirements. 
Local police, who helped the youths 
set up driving and safety rules, are 
cooperating in every way possible with 
the Drivers’ Club. 


For New York Sightseers 


The newest attraction for sightseers 
in New York City this winter is the 
United Nations headquarters. Al- 
though the buildings haven’t been 
open very long, they are drawing large 
crowds of visitors every day. UN 





guides say nearly 600,000 will see the 
buildings in 1953. 

The headquarters are especially 
popular with students. The UN re- 
ports that its special student tours are 
already reserved through next June. 
But parties of sightseers can still visit 
the buildings if they’re willing to go 
ahead without making reservations. 

Before a tour begins, the guide 
shows his group of visitors a model of 
the UN’s headquarters. This helps 
the visitors to get a better idea of 
what they will see. 


What Will 1953 Bring? 


What does 1953 have in store for us? 
Of course, we can only guess at the 
answer to this question. But here is 
what the magazine, U. S. News & 


World Report, says we can expect in’ 


the 12 months ahead: 

A big world war will probably not 
come in 1953, though threats of war 
may become more serious than hereto- 
fore. Uncle Sam will make every effort 
to stop the fight in Korea and keep that 
war from spreading to other areas. 
Meanwhile, we will continue to spend 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








An American who recently visited Mos- 
cow was placed on an outgoing plane by 
the authorities five minutes after his 
arrival. Publication of his book, “Soviet 
Russia from the Inside,” is expected 
shortly. 

* 

“Did he his misfortunes like a 
man?” 

“Yes, he laid the blame on his wife.” 


take 

















ROSS IN 
“Cut it out, Sonny, or your father will 
get hurt!” 


LIER’S 


The grouchy man stomped into the 
store, slammed the door behind him, and 
barked at the salesman, “Do you have 
dog biscuits in this store?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the salesman. “Will 
you eat them here, or shall I send them 
around to your kennel?” 


. 


There is implanted in each person the 
innate ability to act the fool. It isn’t 
necessary for any of us to rehearse in 
order to turn out an extremely finished 
performance. 


- 
The years that a woman subtracts 
from her age are not lost. They are 


added to the ages of other women. 
* 


Definition of a genius: One who can 
make anything but a living. 


* 


“That clerk certainly seems to be a 
hard worker.” 

“Yes, that’s his specialty.” 

“What, working hard?” 

“No, seeming to.” 





BANK ON WHEELS in Puerto Rico performs a valuable service for a number of 
towns too small to support banks of their own 


billions on arms, with only a slight 
drop likely in our huge defense budget. 
At the same time, fewer men are to be 
called into the armed forces this year 
than last. + 

On the economic front, Americans 
can expect record incomes. More goods 
will also be available at lower prices in 
1953 than in 1952. Moreover, taxes 
may be trimmed slightly downward 
this year. 

Besides the threat of a big war, the 
magazine continues, America’s biggest 
worry for 1953 is that conditions will 


develop to bring about a slump in busi- _ 


ness during 1954. 


French Premier 


French Premier Antoine Pinay has 
a difficult job on his hands as his gov- 
ernment tackles the country’s many 
critical problems this year. (See page 
1 story.) Head of the French govern- 
ment since last March, Pinay needs 
all his political skill to keep France’s 
numerous political groups working as 
a team. Premiers are frequently 
voted out of office in France, and Pinay 
could lose his job any day. 

Born 61 years ago, Pinay likes to 
think of himself as a businessman 
rather than a politician. Actually, he 
has had many years of experience in 
both fields. A leather manufacturer, 
he served in a number of local public 
posts before and after World War I. 
Shortly before the Second World War 
broke out, he was elected to the na- 
tional legislature in Paris. 

After Nazi Germany invaded France 
in 1940, Pinay left Paris and returned 
to his home town, Saint-Chamond, 
where he was elected mayor by the 
town’s inhabitants. He did his best 
to protect his people from the invader’s 
heavy hand during those dark years in 
France’s history. At war’s end, he 
was again elected to serve in Paris as 
alawmaker. He held other top govern- 
ment jobs before he was made premier. 


Articles to Come 


Among the national and world topics 
which will be discussed at length in 
early issues of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER are the following: 

West and East Germany; Africa; 
Indonesia; U. S. foreign policy; Mc- 
Carran immigration law; AFL and 
CIO; taxes and spending. 





SPORTS 











ASKETBALL has come a long way 
since Dr. James Naismith invented 
the game in 1891. Dr. Naismith was 
physical director at the YMCA college 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. In 
those days, indoor exercise at the “Y” 
during the winter consisted largely of 
lifting weights and doing calisthenics. 
It was good exercise but not much fun. 
Dr. Naismith set out to invent an 
indoor game that would provide health- 
ful exercise yet would have the thrill 
of competition. At first he tried to 
change certain existing outdoor games 
in ways that would make them suitable 
for indoor play, but he was unsuccess- 
ful. Finally he hit upon the idea for 
a new game called basketball. 

The first basketball game took place 
on January 20, 1892 with a soccer ball 
serving as a basketball and peach bas- 
kets hanging at either end of the gym- 
nasium for goals. Each team had 
seven men. For a time field goals, 
which are now worth two points, 
counted three points. Each team had 
a specialist who did all the foul shoot- 
ing for his side. 

The game spread from one area to 
another, but rules were not standard- 
ized. High schools followed one set of 
rules in certain regions, and a different 
set in others. There were big differ- 
ences between college and high school 
rules, and YMCA teams followed still 
another set of regulations. 

Eventually a committee met and 
straightened out the rules. Basketball 
spread throughout the country and 
was soon carried into other lands. To- 
day it is as popular in many other 
nations as it is here. It is played in 
some 75 countries. 

When the Harlem Globetrotters, 
famous U. S. Negro basketball team, 
visited Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a year 
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HE HIT the wrong basket 


or so ago, the crowd that watched them 
play in Rio’s big soccer stadium to- 
taled close to 50,000. More than 70,000 
spectators watched a three-day tourna- 
ment in China several years ago. One 
of the largest U. S. basketball crowds 
turned out at the Rose Bowl in Pasa- 
dena, California, two years ago to see 
the Harlem Globetrotters perform. It 
totaled about 31,000. 

Just how far basketball has gone as 
a sport was indicated last summer 
when teams representing the world’s 
two most powerful nations met on a 
basketball ‘court at Helsinki, Finland. 
There in the final round of the Olympic 
tournament, the U. S. and Russian 
teams vied for world supremacy. The 
United States won 36 to 25, and showed 
that it still deserves top rating in the 
game which was born in a gymnasium 
in Massachusetts some 60 years ago. 
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New Congress 


(Continued from page 1) 


and to have a majority in each com- 
mittee. 

Though each party in Congress votes 
as a solid bloc on questions of who will 
get committee chairmanships and 
other key congressional posts, the 
situation changes when the lawmakers 
start to work on proposed bills. Most 
measures that go through Congress 
find friends and opponents in each 
party. Therefore, the fact that Eisen- 
hower’s party has a majority in each 
house not mean that he can 
automatically get approval for any 
measure he wants. 

Eisenhower’s ideas on _ foreign 
policy, it is generally felt, do not differ 
sharply from those of the Truman 
administration. He believes, for in- 
stance, that we must exert sizable 
efforts to help friendly nations build 
economic and military strength. Re- 
publicans (and some Democrats) who 
have opposed President Truman on 
such matters are likely to oppose 
Eisenhower too. Democrats and Re- 
publicans who have supported Presi- 
dent Truman’s foreign-aid policies are 
expected to back any similar measures 
that are proposed by Eisenhower. 

On national problems, Ike’s views 
are considerably different from those 
of Mr. Truman. In general, Eisen- 
hower seems to agree with the people 
who believe that our federal govern- 
ment should “interfere” as little as 
possible with the activities of private 
business and of the states. Most Re- 
publican congressmen and quite a few 
Democrats—especially those from the 
South—are likely to agree with him in 
these respects, but he will have op- 
ponents in each party. 


Ike and Taft 

Considerable interest will be cen- 
tered on how Eisenhower and Senator 
Taft of Ohio get along with each other. 
Taft, of course, was Ejisenhower’s 
chief rival for the Presidential nomi- 
nation last summer. 

After Eisenhower won the nomina- 
tion, he and Taft worked together for 
a Republican victory. Some of Ike’s 
early supporters accused him of mak- 
ing too many concessions to Taft. 

When elected, Eisenhower invited 
Taft to suggest men and women for 
cabinet posts and other offices. After 
getting the Senator’s suggestions, 
however, Eisenhower followed them in 
few cases, if any. Finally, when Ike 
named Martin Durkin to be Secretary 
of Labor, Taft issued an angry state- 
ment. He called Durkin a “partisan 
Truman Democrat” and condemned 
the President-elect for making this 
appointment. 

Some people felt that Senator Taft’s 
attack indicated the beginning of what 
might be a long feud between the Re- 
publican President and the most prom- 
inent Republican in Congress. It 
remains to be seen whether such a 
feud takes shape, or whether the two 
leaders can cooperate reasonably well. 

It is of vital importance for the 
nation that they manage to do so. 
Serious friction between the President 
and Congress at this time would be 
tragic, because there are many major 
questions that demand attention. 

Korean war. This is mainly a prob- 
lem for the President. As Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces, he must 
make the principal decisions and give 
the orders for carrying them out. But 
he will need the help of Congress. 
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THE 21 STEPS that must be taken to get a bill through Congress 


Foreign aid. How much should we 
spend in helping friendly countries to 
become economically and militarily 
strong? In what forms should our aid 
be given? When he becomes Presi- 
dent, Eisenhower must set forth his 
proposed answers to such questions, 
but he cannot carry out his plans 
without congressional support. 

Foreign trade. Our basic law on 
this subject—the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act—is slated to expire 
next June. Congress and the incom- 
ing President must soon tackle the job 
of renewing or replacing it. At pres- 
ent, we are selling much more to for- 
eign nations than we are buying from 
them. Should we lower our tariffs in 
the effort to boost foreign sales in our 
country, or should we continue our 
present trade policies? 

Foreign leaders say that, if we do 
not enable them to sell more of their 
goods in the United States, they will 
have to cut down on their purchases 


from us. Certain American producers 
who depend heavily on foreign sales 
do not want this to happen. They say 
we should lower our tariffs and be 
willing to buy as much from foreign- 
ers as we sell to them. Other Ameri- 
cans do not want any more goods com- 
ing in from the outside than already 
are, fearing that such competition will 
hurt our industries and workers. 
National defense. Practically every- 
body agrees that we must maintain 
large military forces, but disputes are 
continually arising over various de- 
tails, and these must be settled as they 
come up. For example, how should 
our defense funds be divided among 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 
Taxes and spending. The Republi- 
cans have promised to reduce govern- 
ment costs and to cut taxes, but they 
are going to find places where heavy 
expenditures must be continued. 
Congress is the body that controls 
government spending. It can grant or 


withhold money as it sees fit. It also 
passes our tax laws. To what extent 
will the lawmakers follow Eisenhow- 
er’s wishes on these matters? Can 
Congress and the President make good 
on the promises to economize? 

Immigration. A new immigration 
law—generally known as the McCar- 
ran Act—went into effect last year, 
but it has received severe criticism 
from President-elect Eisenhower as 
well as from leading Democrats. Al- 
though many people defend the meas- 
ure, critics charge that it makes un- 
fair restrictions against would-be 
immigrants. Congress is likely to re- 
view the law this year, and may make 
some changes in it. 

Labor. The nation’s principal labor- 
management relations law—the Taft- 
Hartley Act—was passed by the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress in 
1947. In general, labor unions 
strongly oppose the measure, and em- 
ployers favor it. The present Con- 
gress is almost certain to leave this 
law on the books, but will probably 
alter it in certain respects. 

Now, let us briefly review the pro- 
cedures which Congress will follow in 
dealing with the problems coming be- 
fore it: 

A senator or a representative can 
propose laws on any subject with 
which our federal government is con- 
cerned. Sometimes a lawmaker sim- 
ply introduces a bill “on his own.” On 
other occasions, one or more congress- 
men propose new measures at the re- 
quest of the President and his advis- 
ers. Bills dealing with taxes must be 
introduced first in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but other measures can 
be launched in either branch of Con- 
gress. 


Committee Work 


Suppose a bill is introduced in the 
Senate. It is immediately turned over 
to one of the committees which study 
the various proposed laws in detail. 
The House and the Senate have a great 
many of these committees, each spe- 
cializing in some particular field—such 
as foreign affairs or agriculture. 

In committee, the measure receives 
thorough examination. Public hear- 
ings may be held on it, and changes 
recommended. The committee can 
even refuse to send bills which it dis- 


.likes or considers unimportant to the 


floor of the Senate or House. 

If, however, a Senate bill passes suc- 
cessfully through the committee to 
which it is assigned, it then goes to 
the whole Senate for debate and vote. 
If approved by the Senate, it goes to 
a House committee, which deals with 
it in the same way as did the Senate 
committee. If the bill passes this 
hurdle, it goes to the House as a whole. 

Suppose the House passes the bill 
with a few changes. In that case a 
conference committee, made up of sev- 
eral senators and_ representatives, 
must iron out the differences. Then 
both houses must vote on the measure 
as rewritten by this group. 

Once approved in final form by each 
house of Congress, the measure goes to 
the President. With his signature, it 
becomes a law. But he may disap- 
prove, or veto, the bill. The lawmak- 
ers can then put it into effect without 
the President’s signature if they pass 
it by a two-thirds majority in each 
house. If they fail to do this, the 
measure dies. 

Several thousand bills, good and 
bad, important and trivial, probably 
will be introduced this year. Deciding 
what to do about them will be a big 
job for our lawmakers. 
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These Men Will Make up Dwight Eisenhower’s Cabinet 





@ 
Dulles 


Humphrey 


John Foster Dulles, 64, is a New 
York lawyer. Has spent much time in 
public service, specializing in inter- 
national affairs. Will now serve as 
Secretary of State. 


George Humphrey, 62, was born in 
Michigan and later moved to Ohio. He 
is a lawyer and industrial leader, and 
has held some advisory jobs with the 
U.S. government. Will be Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


Charles Wilson, 62, Michigan indus- 
trialist. President of General Motors 
for a number of years. As Secretary 
of Defense he will be in charge of our 





Wilson 


Brownell 


armed forces. His industrial experi- 
ence will help him in the handling of 
defense production problems. 


Herbert Brownell, Jr., 48, New York 
lawyer. A _ political strategist who 
worked for Thomas Dewey in 1944 and 
1948, and for Eisenhower in 1952. As 
Attorney General, he is to be in charge 
of the government’s legal business. 


Arthur Summerfield, 53, of Michi- 
gan. Successful in various businesses, 
particularly in selling automobiles. 
Became chairman of the Republican 
National Committee last summer. Will 
be Postmaster General, head of the 


Summerfield 


McKay Benson 
department that runs our postal 
system. 

Douglas McKay, 59. Businessman 


and political leader. Governor of 
Oregon since 1949. As Secretary of 
the Interior, will supervise conserva- 
tion and management of natural re- 
sources. 


Ezra Benson, 53, of Utah. Promi- 
nent farm leader and high official in 
the Mormon Church. As Secretary of 
Agriculture, he is to head’ the depart- 
ment that carries out government 
farm policies. 


Sinclair Weeks, 59, Massachusetts 








Weeks 


Durkin 


businessman. Has long been active in 
Republican politics. Served briefly in 
the U.S. Senate during World War II. 
Will be Secretary of Commerce, head 
of a department which assists business 
and industry in numerous ways. 


Martin Durkin, 58, of Illinois. 
Leader in the American Federation of 
Labor and in the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems. The only 
Democrat in Ike’s cabinet. As Secre- 
tary of Labor, will head the depart- 
ment that collects labor statistics and 
carries out other activities to help the 
worker. 


Other Major Officials in the New Administration 


Adams 


Vandenberg 


Sherman Adams, 54. Businessman 
and political leader. Governor of New 
Hampshire since 1949. Will become 
Assistant to the President and take 
care of many important details at the 
White House offices. 

Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., 45, of 
Michigan, was assistant to his father, 
the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 
As Secretary to the President, he will 
help Eisenhower arrange schedules of 
interviews and appointments. 

Nelson Rockefeller, 44, of New York. 


Rockefeller M. Eisenhower 
A leader in numerous welfare and 
business groups. Has held jobs with 
the U.S. government, principally in 
foreign relations field. Will direct 
a study aimed at finding ways to 
streamline the executive agencies. 


Milton Eisenhower, 53. Born in 
Kansas; brother of incoming Presi- 
dent. Head of Pennsylvania State 
College since 1950. Has held jobs with 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
other federal agencies. Will be one of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s chief assistants. 


Nine Leading Figures 


Martin Halleck 


All nine of these men will play 
prominent congressional roles. As we 
go to press, however, there are un- 
certainties on the exact jobs that some 
are to hold. 


Joseph Martin, Jr., 68, Republican 
representative from Massachusetts, 
was Speaker of the House in the last 
Republican-controlled Congréss. There 
has been little doubt of his resuming 
this role in the present session. 


Charles Halleck, 52, Republican rep- 
resentative from Indiana, has been ex- 
pected to get the job of majority floor 








Rayburn Bridges 
leader—director of Republican strat- 
egy—in the House of Representatives. 


Sam Rayburn, 71, Democratic rep- 
resentative from Texas, has_ been 
Speaker of the House in a number 
of Democrat-controlled Congresses. 
Slated for the job of House minority 
floor leader this time. 


Styles Bridges, 54, Republican sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, has been 
regarded as the most likely prospect 
for Senate majority floor leader. 


Lyndon Johnson, 44, Democratic 
senator from Texas, has been expected 





Os « 


Johnson 





Stassen Lodge 
Harold Stassen, 45. Governor of 
Minnesota from 1939 to 1943. World 
War II Navy officer. Has for some 
time been president of Pennsylvania 
University. As Mutual Security Di- 
rector he will play a major part in 
managing foreign aid programs. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 50. Re- 
cently U.S. senator from Massachu- 
setts. A leader in drive to win the 
Republican nomination and Presiden- 
tial election for Ike. Will be our 
country’s chief UN representative. 





Hagerty 


Hobby 


James Hagerty, 43, worked until 
recently as an assistant to Governor 
Dewey of New York. Will be Presi- 
dential Press Secretary — chief go- 
between for Eisenhower and the 
nation’s press, radio, and TV. 


Mrs. Oveta Hobby, 47. Texas pub- 
lisher. Commander of Women’s Army 
Corps during World War II. As 
Federal Security Administrator she 
will head the agency that deals with 
social security, public health, and edu- 
cation. 


of House and Senate 





Taft 


Nixon 


to be the Senate minority floor leader. 


Richard Nixon, 40, of California. 
After January 20 he will be Vice 
President of the United States and, as 
such, will preside over the Senate. 
Nixon spent four years as a represent- 
ative and two as a senator before 
winning the Vice Presidential post. 


Robert Taft, 63, Republican senator 
from Ohio, nearly received his party’s 
Presidential nomination last year. He 
is certain to be one of the most influen- 
tial men in the 83rd Congress. Most 
observers have expected him to head 








Wiley McCarthy 


the Senate Republican Policy Com- 
mittee and the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 


Alexander Wiley, 68, Republican 
senator from Wisconsin, has been 
slated for the chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Joseph McCarthy, 43, Republican 
senator from Wisconsin, has been ex- 
pected to head the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, whose 
principal job is to investigate the work 
of the federal administrative depart- 
ments. 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


Field of Chemistry 


NE writer has said that modern 
industry’s problems are increas- 
ingly chemical in nature. When a new 
metal is wanted, industfy turns to the 
chemist. When a new varnish is 
needed, the chemist must develop it. 
Perfumes, vitamins, cereals, plastics, 
motor fuels, textiles, steel plates, ex- 
plosives—the list is endless, and all 
depend upon the work of the chemist. 
In vocational terms, these facts mean 
that young men and women who like 
chemistry and are willing to secure a 
master’s or a doctor’s degree in the 
subject can look forward to almost as- 
sured employment. Their incomes will 
be better-than-average, and in a few 
instances their salaries may be quite 
high. 

The general field of chemistry can 
be divided into two main branches— 
pure research and applied chemistry. 
The first includes study directed to- 
ward expanding man’s knowledge of 
basic chemical principles. Applied 
chemistry is concerned chiefly with 
adapting those principles to everyday 
use—with creating new commercial 
products. 

Chemists who concentrate on pure 
research are usually employed by sci- 
entific foundations or by colleges and 
universities. Sometimes they work for 
the federal government or for private 
industrial firms. Applied scientists 
are, on the other hand, most often 
employed by industrial firms. 

Another division of the industrial 
field includes the work of the chemical 


engineer. This person bridges the gap 
between science and industry by ar- 
ranging for the large-scale manufac- 
ture of the products that the research 
scientist has developed. 

To succeed in any phase of chemical 
work, young men and women should 
have a genuine love for chemistry and 
they should have orderly minds. They 
must also be patient and painstaking, 
for their work will require them to 
carry out long, difficult experiments. 

Advancement and income vary pri- 
marily according to the amount of 
training a chemist has. A person with 
an A.B. degree (obtained after four 
years of college) can get a position 
requiring some exercise of independent 
judgment, but a doctor’s degree (a 
Ph.D. or one of the scientific degrees) 
is essential to persons who really want 
to advance. A chemical engineer must 
usually have a special degree in engi- 
neering. 

In industry a person with only an 
A.B. may be able to find a beginning 
job that pays as much as $3,600 a year. 
A chemist with a Ph.D. can usually 
earn $6,000 or more a year in his first 
job. Earnings increase as a chemist 
gains experience, and the top salaries 
paid by industrial firms may be quite 
high. The incomes of chemists who 
teach or work for the federal or state 
governments are somewhat lower than 
those of industrial chemists. 

In high school, prospective chem- 
ists should take college preparatory 
courses. In college, they will major 





CHEMISTRY in the atomic age can 
be a most interesting career 
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in chemistry. In going on to graduate 
school, they will do a good deal of 
original research and will concentrate 
on one of the major branches of the 
field—electrochemistry, biochemistry, 
physical chemistry, or one of many 
others. 

A list of colleges approved for the 
work they give in chemistry can be 
secured from the American Chemical 
Society, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The society also 
publishes a vocational guidance pam- 
phlet which can be obtained for 25 
cents in coin. 

Two pamphlets in this field can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office,;Washington 25, D.C. They 
are “Factors Affecting Earnings in 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering,” 
(10 cents); and “The Outlook for 
Women in Chemistry,” (25 cents). 
Send coin in ordering either of these 
pamphlets. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Noted Lawmakers 


N page 7 of this issue, we discuss 

some of the outstanding leaders 
of the 83rd Congress. A few of them 
may live in history as do some of these 
congressional leaders of the past: 

Henry Clay. Born in Virginia, 1777, 
Clay was a self-educated lawyer who 
adopted Kentucky as his home state. 
After 12 years in the House, he entered 
the Senate in 1831, and remained there 
most of the time until he died in 1852. 
Known as the “Great Pacificator,” Clay 
pushed through Congress a number of 
compromise measures aimed at settling 
the serious differences on slavery, the 
establishment of new states, and other 
issues then dividing North and South. 

John C. Calhoun. Born in South 
Carolina, 1782, Democrat Calhoun was 
a champion of his beloved South. From 
1832, when he was first elected to the 
Senate, until he died in 1850, he repre- 
sented the South in the Senate. Cal- 
houn devoted his keen mind and his 
eloquent speaking ability to a defense 
of the idea that individual states have 
the right to declare null and void laws 
of the national government. 

Daniel Webster. Born in New 
Hampshire, 1782, Webster served his 
adopted state of Massachusetts in the 
House and in the Senate much of the 
time from 1832 until his death in 1852. 
Webster, a Whig, reached the height 
of his career during his Senate defense 
of the Union, as he understood it, 
against Calhoun’s “state’s rights” doc- 
trine. The Union cannot stand, he 
thundered, unless individual states 
abide by the laws of the government 
which represents all Americans. 


James G. Blaine. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1830, Blaine represented his 
adopted state of Maine in the House 
and the Senate in the 1860’s and 1870's. 
These were critical years during and 
following the War Between the States. 
Republican Blaine stood staunchly for 
a generous treatment of the defeated 
South. Later, he was nicknamed 
“Jingo Jim Blaine,” because of his 
demands for an aggressive U. S. for- 
eign policy. He died in 1893. 





WARRIS @ EWING 

HENRY CLAY (left) and William 

Borah made outstanding reputations 
while they served in Congress. 


William E. Borah. Born in Illinois, 
1865, Borah went to Boise, Idaho, when 
he could find no clients for his law 
practice in Illinois. He was regularly 
elected to the Senate by Idaho’s voters 
from 1906 until his death in 1940. At 
the close of World War I, he bitterly 
opposed President Woodrow Wilson’s 
plan for American participation in the 
League of Nations. Borah was a dra- 
matic orator, and his speaking ability 
was highly respected even by his op- 
ponents. 


Robert Wagner. Born in Germany, 


1877, Wagner came to this country in 
1885. He studied law and became a 
prominent lawyer before entering poli- 
tics. A Democrat, New York’s voters 
elected him to the Senate in 1926, and 
he served until he resigned in 1949 
because of ill health. Wagner won a 
reputation as the champion of the 
“underdog.” He sponsored a number 
of the federal government’s social se- 
curity and labor laws. 

There are numerous other prominent 
lawmakers who have served in Con- 
gress within the past few decades, in- 
cluding Senators Robert LaFollette and 
Arthur Vandenberg. Wisconsin’s La- 
Follette ran for the Presidency on the 
Progressive Party ticket in 1924. He 
staunchly supported social legislation. 
Michigan’s Republican Vandenberg, 
who died in 1951, was one of the chief 
architects of our post-World War II 
foreign policies. 


Pronunciations 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines — ah-dawl’fé 
roo-és’ core-teen’as 

Antoine Pinay—ahn-twahn pé-nay 

Caracas—kah-rah’kahs 

Carlos Ibanez—kahr’lés é-bah’nyas 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-6 bah- 
tés’tah 

Itzhak Ben-Zvi—eat’zahk bén-zvé’ 

Knesset—k-nés'ét 

Maracaibo—mah-rah-ki'b6 

Marcos Perez Jiménez — mahr’kés 
pér’éz hé-main’éz 

Orinoco—6-ruh-nd’ko 

Simon Bolivar—sé-m6n b6-lé’vahr 

Victor Paz Estenssoro—vic-tawr pahz 
és’tén-sore’6 

viva voce—vi vah vd’see 





Study Guide 


Congress at Work 











1. What is the comparative strength 
of the two parties in the Senate and the 
House? 


2. Which party will control the chair- 
manships of the various Congressional 
committees? 


3. Briefly review the political relations 
between Eisenhower and Taft up to this 
point. 


4. Why is it very important for these 
two men to get along well together? 


5. Name half a dozen major issues to 
be considered by the present session of 
Congress. 

6. Briefly trace the steps which must 
be taken to get a bill through Congress. 


Discussion 


_1. What do you consider to be the 
biggest problem facing Congress? Why? 


2. What do you think would be the 
best way to achieve a maximum of co- 
operation between the Republicans and 
Democrats in Congress? 


France 


1. What are some of the problems 
with which France has been confronted 
since the end of World War II? 

2. Why are U. S. officials anxious for 
France to solve her problems speedily? 


3. Why are some French leaders reluc- 
tant to give final approval to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community? 


_ 4. How does the burden of the French 
in Indochina compare with the burden 
we are bearing in Korea? 

5. Describe the troublesome situation 
now confronting France in North Africa. 


6. Give the views of Americans who 
feel that France should not continue to 
receive large-scale aid from the United 
States. 


7. What opinions are put forth by 
those who think we should continue to 
give such assistance? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that France is making 
as vital a contribution to the anti-Soviet 
defenses as the United States is? Why, 
or why not? 

2. In your opinion, should we continue 
to give France extensive financial aid, or 
should we drastically cut down our as- 
sistance? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Can you identify the cabinet posts 
held by these men: Dulles, Wilson, Hum- 
phrey, Summerfield, Brownell, Benson, 
McKay, Weeks, Durkin? 


2. Name six leaders in Congress and 
tell what positions they hold. 


3. Why is our nation concerned with 
what happens in Venezuela? 


4. Who is Itzhak Ben-Zvi and why has 
he recently been in the news? 


5. What developments are taking place 
in the relations between the AFL and 
0? 


6. Did democracy on the whole gain or 
lose in Latin America during 1952? 


7. Briefly explain these _ political 
terms: quorum, vive voce, rider, pocket 
veto, caucus, 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (d) highly praised; 2. (a) mixed 
and dissimilar; 3. (c) vague; 4. (b) 
brief; 5. (d) boisterous; 6. (b) impris- 
oned; 7. (b) excessively critical; 8. (a) 
join forces. 





